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The idea of being obliged to fight America was very far
from anything she had in mind when she made the Alliance.
It was repugnant to Englishmen, and especially so to the
self-governing Dominions in the Pacific. Australia, New
Zealand, and Canada had already prohibited Japanese
immigration and made no secret of their disapproval of the
Alliance. Australia had even decided to have a navy of her
own as a defence against a possible Japanese invasion. In
addition, England herself had to humour America in order
to maintain her position in Europe. These considerations
led the British Government to propose a revision of the
Treaty. This was effected in July 1911, the only important
alteration being the insertion of a clause exempting either
contracting party from making war on a third country
with whom it had a comprehensive treaty of arbitration.
The object of this clause was to free England from the
obligation of making war on America, with whom she was,
at the time, negotiating a treaty of arbitration. The Japanese
Government naturally objected, protesting that there was no
prospect of war with America, but England, obsessed as
it were by a bogey, did not agree. Our Government again
displayed the most praiseworthy forbearance and, on the
ground that without the clause England would be in a
very difficult position, sympathetically accepted it.
Looked at from the Japanese point of view, all fear of
Russia had been removed and the only potential enemy was
America. If that country were to be excluded from the scope
of the Treaty, the offensive and defensive value of the
Alliance would be lost. Further, considered as a legal
instrument, the clause cwith whom it has a comprehensive
treaty of arbitration9 does not specify America, but is of
general application. Whenever England wished to evade
her obligations she would be able to put forward a petti-
fogging plea that this clause applied. The Alliance had, in
fact, become distasteful to England, and at the third revision
she took opportunity to render it ineffective and thereby
sacrificed Japan.
Did we receive any thanks, from either England or
America, for our forbearance ? Or any apology for the way
in which we had been sacrificed ? That I will discuss later
on : here I shall confine myself to recording the utterly
senseless way in which we were treated.